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ABSTRACT , - ' " 

Acceptance of responsibility for their written 
expression can be encouraged in college students through, opal games 
which emphasize the linguistic sensibility thfey possessed^'as 
children* The basic elements of good vjritten language (pleasing 
sounds^ repetition, word play, surprise climai)- are often paralleled 
in riddles, game rituals, and other forms of oral expression. The 
author describes several gamelike assignments designed to expose 
pretentiousness in student; writing. Among these are "slots," a game 
whereby students recognize a type of prose in which vagueness of 
expression allows the substitution of any .subject; timed writing 
assignments, in which spontaneity is stressed; and a contest format, 
in which awareness of audience is the goal. ,(KS) 
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THS PAPER SELF: FINDING Tp: RESPONSIBLE VOICE 



V/e English teachers^ serve our culture Is wjdtten tradition,' the counter- 
part of the or^l tradition • The oral tradition tiirives, chances, and grows 
without attention fro^m us: no one ur^es succeeding generations Jtp learn and 
.properly recite riddles, jfep-rope rhymes, game rituals, bedtime stories, 
fairy talos, and folk sayings. ^Indeed, the ease .with which these ©ra). 5orins 
'trip fron our children's tongues a. that sensitivity toward pleasing sounds, 
r^^petition, wotd play, surprise, clinax, and oth6r elements basic to Irmguage 
is natural. But this acuteness is seldom carried or*i:r to written expression, 
though effective writing depends on Just these elements.^ And seeing the lack- 
luster prose of our students, v/e teachers .feel we hcive failed to* trarxSmit 
a good written tradition and resolvo to \;ry harder. 

Perhaps we try too hard* Like the monkey- in this little fable — "'Kindly 
let ne'llelp you, or you'll drown,' said the monkey, placing the fich safely 
up the tree"— we Siglish teachers may have been pulling in the wrong direction; 
;Ve may have emphasized technical correctnesrj so much that students have conclu- 
ded vital thought and expression are incidental; we may hgve stl^essed as inod§'*is 
writers whose idioms' and styles are two or three generations out of date; and 
some of us may have routinely ^l^^ucMO^ current writings styles expressing an 
outlook and a temper wa. personally :ire uncomfortable with. At the same time, 
for all our "helpfulness,," we seem to have failed to instill a sense of the 



variety, Change, and spont.ineous growth inherent in mind and language. Instead 
what we have transmit ced, or, perhaps more accurately, what students have 
caught in the classroom, is the dead, empty, phony themewriting style that 
Ken Macrorie has rxoiiied EngfishJ We ^l^each^rs, like th^ well-intentioned 



monkey I have induced students to write out of their elementjs. 
^ "^'.s a result, the 'voices with which mosc of our students "express" their 

thoughts on paper when they come into conposition iflasses in college are not • 

i . ^ 

••ali'/e" in any sense; the words express a language, not a self~a langucige 

students hrive cone to think Is expected of • them. In -writing, not only do the^ 
aloandon the vitality, inventiveness, and critical selectivity they display 
when speakin.j in the c^oTlective voi'ce of the oral" trj dltl ,on, but also they , 
fail to ap'-ly intuitive modulations of vcict> wltj^hich theyV^pe. k indivi^duaiiy 
to friends, parents, te^-ChQP«, ^employers, and s^r nger/s, / 

. major challenje fjr English' teachers, thin, is to in lule scudents^ to 
v/rite in responsible tr<>ices refle<^int; whatyliuey really f eel pr see or under- 
stand at a t'iven :ncni3nt; in wnys that are true to themselves the^r -** lves ) 'and 

*^ / 
in tones t*..::it rellect sensitivity tow:.rd occasion and .ludien/e. 'In my college 

conpcsition classes I find thcit I can lead students into a /sense of the "paper 

self" by exploiting the" te chm^; resources implicit in l.\j5uage-as-T)Xay , 

t • /■ ' ^ 

including role-playing: resources very important to. the or'<l tradition •\Ey 
calling students' attention to writiflli in j ^;ame-playing way, by giving the\ 

y 

opportunities to discover "the rules of the game," and then by asking them to^ 
role-pl^y as referees or judges, I can lead :them to tr:ike responsibility for, 
the self or selves they create in writing. 

Children's delight in games needs no explication, but lot me briefly illus- 

tra t-he linguijstic sophistication and iigenuity found in the oral ^^rms the^ 

•^joy. As .n example of pattern, ctinsider the familiar "Knock, knock" Jokes, 
* ? •* — ' 

which have been around for decides, undiminished ih popularity, T|6(9 of these 

2 

bemc currently told by Philadelphia elementary school children illustrate the 
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genre: - •• , ^ 

'--^.^^^nock, knock* ' . ' , * 

- Who's there ? 

V/ooden shoe. Wooden sljoe who ? Wooden shoB like to know? 
Knocl^, knock* ' 
y/ho's there ? * , 

,^ v^mos, Amos who? A moe-quito. . ' 

In each of these the '^puucii line" repeats'tl^e name the riddler has given to 
'ViTho^s there?" but twists It into a pun.' The success of "Knock, knock" Jokes *^ 
depends on word play and surprise,- but it fte .built on expectation and depends on 
a cooperative, pattern tiat muS^be adhered to by the questioner. The riddler, 
however, uay use the form itself to pull off his joke^ as in these ^two examples: 

Knock, knock. - ~ 

Who's there? . 

Huck. - Huck who? ^^od bless ^you. 
Knock, laiock. 

# 

>Yho*s there ? " ^ • ^ o 

Boo. Boo who? You don*t have to cry about it. 
Here the riddler e:cploits the punning potential of the word "who," thus^Jbrick- 
ing the interlocutor. Or the riddler nay enlarge upon the form, depenaing on 
the interlocutor to keep pjaying his part, aa cin this hoary example (still 
being told): 

♦ Knock, knock. 

Who's there ? 

/ ' Ban an -2 • Banana who ? Knock, knock* Who's there ? y 

Ban.ina# B^mana ' who ? Knoc^, knock. Whofs there ? 
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Banena. Bana na who ? Knoc^.. knock. Who's there ? 
* Orange. Orun^e who ? Orange you glad I didn'-? say 

banana? 

in children'^ riddles word-pluy often depends on a brand name, a slogan, 
or a loc: lism, ^ This riddle uses ^ localism for m ice confection: 
' , Why did the 'b(3y put ice in his father's bed? 

I 

~Becaus3 he wanted a freeze pop, ^ 
yhe slogan for' Gino's h^burger stands bein^^ 'JGino's is' the pla'ce to go" pro- 
duced, thfs riddle, which also alludes to Gino's. closest competitor: 

\t\\y doesn't, MacDonald's have a resttoom? ^ 

7 > ^ < " 

^Because Gino's is the, place to go. 

And the fact that Gino's sells Colonel Sanders' fried chicken lies behind this 

riddle, playing upoa fJie, Colonel's ^slogan^f ^* * ^ 

/.Vhy doesn't Gino's have toilet papjar? 

i • —Because it's finge^^lickin' good. 

• ^ - ' 

' EcoAomy, directness, simplicity mark all these riddles— a good lesson for 
the would-be writer! These lasf two examples show children's tendency to build 

one joke on another, providing opportunities for several members of group" 

'3 ' ^ 

to come up with toppers. Ethnic jokes', elephant" jokes, a^d purple jokes are 

of her examples of such context jokes. The Gino riddles also show the children's 

fascincition with scatology. And the following riddle, playing on the^ names ' 

"of two ice cream biands popular in the Philadelphia area, shows their, early 



/^.fascination with sexual innuendo: 

Why doesn't Dolly Madison have aj\y children? 

^ ' —Because she's married to Mister Softee. 



Aftother riddle also depends on children's sexual sophistication for its titil- 
lation: . * ' • ' 

/r/hat does a .voman like that'o. six inches lone? . r 

• ^^"'^^ • ~A dollar bill ^, . * ' 

—and upon their worldlineoiS for appreciation of the surprise answer. 

So^ae rhymes have* nonsense ueariinss reminiscent of the' nonsense of Yankee 

Doodle's macaroni- feat|Bier.. J / cwrrent one, intended as a chant for^any boy named 

«• ' * ^ , 

Bddie, goes ' ^ 

Eddie Spaghetti with tjie meatball eyes. 
Throw him in the ocean c^nd make french fries. 

And yet it's not quite non-*senae! Iteatballs jo^ with spaghetti, and fro^ch fries 

are another forsH of .;tarchy food. 

Yankee Doodle himGeW is still uround, though' in updated dress, as in these 

two versionb (which seem to date^ack to the^ nlneteen-fiftiea but are slill beinr 

recited as jump-rope rhyues): , " ' 

^ * " y 

* Yankee Do/Ddle went tQ town, ridin^; on a rocket, 
* Turned the corner just in time to pick up Davy Crockett. 

Yankee Doodle went to town, riding on a turtle. 
Turned the corner just in time to see a laiy's sirdle. 
Rhythm and repetition show up in many of the riddles and rliymes, ;nd the 

next riddle^ like many of the jqkes and rhymes, depends on familiarity with a. 

popul r TV show; 

Where does the Lone Rancer take his trash? 
' ^ - —To the dump, to the dunp, to the dump, dump, dump. 

Indeed, popular TV shows, >movies, comics heroes, £\nd /;urr9nt news stories provide 
a constantly tappable source children's humor. A riddle or rhyme told today 
about Wilma and Fred Flintstone iQ yestjard^.y joke about Blondie and Dn<';wood 
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w .rmed over, Frankenstein jokee may be passe, but *"n«w" JJokes about the bionic, 
Man and the Bionic Woman stjl^ted appearing on the pi ygyound^' almost as soon as 
the two popular TV series went on the ir, 'i\nd the raovie "Jaws," released 'in 'the 
summer of 197$ i G^^ve rise by fall to this ridc^le (which, in the 1950' s, was 
. prob-jbly told jbout "The Thing"): ^ ^ 

V/hat do you say v/hen Jaws get^ -yeady to ec^t you? ' 
" r^-^'Vhy can't we be friends? 
Surprise, contemporaneity, delight in words— these ^ are the, elements that 
captivate children, A child on one playground spontaneously produces a new 
twist on an old joke, and within a week or two the joke will have cqrried to 
the farthest reaches of^the city .nd state. Jump-rope rhyme.> in particular 
offer children o:portimities to try out their own variations. In a kind of 
on-coxnG contort, other children act as judges; l^i they accept the new version 
and repeat it, it is in. If they fail to repeat it— well, better luck on the 
next try! Children are honest Critics, sensitive to the "right" word play, plead- 
ing combinations of sounds, and linguistic subtlety. * 



How ^oes an English teacher exploit, in writing classes, that^ sensitivity? ■ 
In my college composition classes I begin b^^ using a number of games and role- 
playing assignments to expose the pretentiousness and deadness of what students 

. ] 

produce as writing wlien th^-come to ne, and I continue using game*lik^ assign- 
^entc from time to time to teach various principleM of live writing. 

^ Sa^ly. in the term we do a series of writing assit^nments from our composi- 
tion ^^-et (William E. Coles, Jr.'s Composing ) designed to get students to take 
a look ut their own themewriting styles. The first one or two are devised to 
phow tbem ^ow automatic these styles are and how unexamined the writers' so-called 



thoughts. As Coles predicts \n his* teachers' book, Teach j^n^^ Composl^n^ . even 

papers addressing the subject "Something I^Re. lly Knr>^'' turn out^to be nothing y 

more than blcind., secondhand, bighly generalized statenent^, tffojectinig little 

' r ' ■* " * 

or ko conviction, lacking focus, distilWbive voice, and, above all, interest.* 

From each .of the early assignments I duplicate and distribute 'half a dozen 

Student papers, and over n period of weeks we nnke a game ol discovering ^ 

Engfish, rote-»le:^rnBd assertionc bf belief and opinion, and robot voijcos. ^ince 

' / " 

•all^^*" Students are "themewri-^tingl' (Coles's de^^ogatory term) at this point to 

• * ' . ' ' . . ' ' " - 

some extent, they do not imraedi.tely see what is ''wrong.'*' Isn^t this what Eng- 

lish teachers want? (I counter, "Is there a person behind these words? Is this 

English? Is this language?") ' . ' 

- i . ■ •'X 

From the fi^t issisnment I select j paper in which the denerall^ntions aro 

SO broad that they are only inc^.dentally anchored to the subject that gave rise 

to then, ;^nd make out of it- a-game I cnll J'Slots"' (based on a su jgestibn in ^" 

Teaching Cogposin/-:) . After excising from the' text the few words that giv^ away 

the"^ sub ject , I ask the class to choose, from sets of words provided on >the hand- 

out sheet, the "correct" set. Here is an examplel: 

In choosing a topic* for this essay, it was not difficult to reflect up^'on 
ny life at this time,, and extr^ict a singular, const.int, and growing force. .It 

. may seemjtetrange how' (1) can becor?e so vital in one's life. But * 

now, as I continue to groj/, I can see hov/ (2) 'molded me into raore 

of A (^) , but more sijniiiCsjntly , aided me into becomin;^ more of a 

p<-*rson. Through learniUo how t5 deal with certain, situations and problems' that 

have confronted me in r (4) ♦ , I have been able to draw relativvc " 

parallels between what I have experiencetl and what I have yet to experience in 
living .and' dejlin J with people. 

Discipline becomes an important factor in determining the deg3;^Qe of achieve- 
ment one may reach in Jhe^growing procosrj of adolescence to a mature, responsible 
adult. , Through the discipline and desire to which I»have been exposed, I have 
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S.iined a ^ligher understanding in overcamin.j my fears, facing and coping; with, [ 
carldiri ^fessuresj arfd preparing emoti::ns to deal with the cmtside forces 
Of the world. Whether I ^ in a classroom situation where a some\imedSf^dden 
pressure ^of Getting -1 "good mark'^ exists, or whether in a (5) , 
where the threat /$ coiapet^tibn. or failure i*s ever^so prevalent^ I have di^ ' 
covered that succesi^ is inevitable in one 'form qr another. This, of course, / 
is personal view, ^and may be difficult to 'comprehend. ^But^ I am*sure, 
th^e has been at.. le^cist one past experience that we all can -recall, where per- , 
sonal satisfaction and fulfillment '(not public recognitioij or pew rdX becoiie 
the centrcil (^oal of our instilled desires and su^:cesses^ Here, I feel th::t 
we must rogar; our sUqcesse^as extremely personal to enable ourselve;5 to 
fully ^understand our action : \n retros^iect. / , 

a?herefore I have concluded that understanding 'is the foundation in grow- 
ing into a well-roumdod person. To exaaine our insig}ita and to xi^cliZQ oar 
in-depth self-awareness, is to be^'in the- search for the person we ?nnt ourselves 
to be. ' . , 



V/hich of L" ?' foilowing sets of words "fits fnost , appropriately in the blanki^? 



(1) 
(2) 

o : 
(if) 
(^) 

(1) 

(2) 
'(5) 
M 
(5) 



r (a) r«»ding a .certain kl:v* 
of literature " 
poetry 
a writer 
writing poetry " 
writing workshop 

(D) participating in an 
elective activity 

debating 

a . ^ 

speaker 

- debate ' 
interscholc^stic debate 



(B)*participating^in 
a .certr.in r ^c-rt 
stock-car racing 
"j racing driver 
racing 

stock car race 

(E) playipg tournament 
, bridge 
bridge 
a card player • 
'liridge 

tournament ' , 



(C) pc^rticipating in 
,*a certain ^e-jp^tt ^ 
gymn.^stics 
an athl&tw 
^gymnastics 
gymn. .sties ^ 

(P) training oneself in 
a skill 
.singing 
a perfbrmer 

singing 

singing tryouts 



p. 



students' discover without difficulty that any of, the six suggested sets of 
words, and others, micht 'equally well appear in the 8lots._ (The writer's sub- 
ject, by the way,, was gymnastics.) We discuss, then, how little relat.' onship , 
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■ • • : . -. - ' ' •> ■ ' - • 

there rig between the worda tlia^studenf^ wrote and ^ what, ip thie^caee, ehe/'raally 
know." The student is expressing a language, apt a'oelf. We come to call tlTfi^ 
vofce— in Which Grand Thoughts flq t on- their 'own ^air-—"Theme Voice: Elevated 
Thoughts Var..6ty." , * ' ^ 

As 

After reiiding other papers the c*>a8s gradually isoljites atid^naiaes a number 
'•Of other Thene^Voices; "I^Bot Variety," which .uses passives a lot ,^Tvoids 'say- 
ing "ly" and takes an authoritarian stance; "Eighth-Grade Variety," which tells 
Personal Experience fl.itly and without point; and "jfangled Web Variety," which is 
full of non. sequiturs, shifts* of person and number, and aoubliitgs-back. - ^ 

Next, from tUf^ sane set of papers I 'ha«d to my closses one whicb contrasts 
with thQ:7eTrpty-3lots^paper--a piece on "Snmethin> I Roally'^JJno^T" vrith r. real ^ 
subject and an honest voice, and my students discuss. thdir reactions to it« Here 
Lb one I received this yeiar: »| ' i 

\- ■ • 

I 'ye beisn hunting for a Ions time "now,' about five or six years-- 
which I think Is a lone time. Vfell anyway, hunting requires a lot of** 
skills and tcjctics. For ex^^nple it takes years of practice to call 
ducks down oijt of the s<y. therein a skill, or perhs^ps an art. 

Another skill is in knoving how much to lead a dove as it Swift^ly d .rts 
above you, or knowing" the r.mje of your shotgun. There are mo^e ski^Lls, 
of course, and many tactics, like Uv^iing decoys and the spreading of men 
on a field. All this and more ia .\ part of hunting 

^ The more is, I would say, the characteristic that letfe a hunter^ be 
y a Iciller^ A .hunter knows he's ld.lling JBo'nething, taking lif e ,.nway from ^ 

som.^ creatn^^esj but he still enjoys it and does it. I don't know what 

/ 

it is, but I didn'*^ r^c'Jize wh-t I was doing until a.>out a year ago. 
' I first realized it when I was hunting small game (th'.t is, pheasant, 
- r,abbit, .:id^ so forth). was w^ilking through field when I kicked up a 
rabbit. V put my gun up, ^^ot a bead on him, and shot the hind legs off him*' 
But the darn rabbit kept running o.n his front legs. So I chJased him Mown 



and got him trapped witlv%y. boot on hie hen-d, I couldn't shoot hiip: 
that-'Would ruin th^Mneat, And I 'couldn't let^^him go, 'cause he'd probably 

H just 'die... I hatf to Id.ll hii^i me und^r my, own power, niakiig ,niy own deci- 
sion to squeeze the life out 6t him. So that's what. Pdid, squeezed hie 
neck, till I heard his last squawk. watched his brown eyes^looking at 
ue.^ They. seemed to pierce my emotionv^l mind, making me feel l^ke asking 
Gtd's forgiveness" for what I w.-:S doing. It sent ray thouGhts wandering. 

, Wh> was I doin.? ^his? 1 didn't have tQ. ^ 

Well, it* Was coapletely new experienc'e for, me, but it wore off'*fast. 

I think the first^time is tho worsj. Now I'll^grab the ne^kof a goose 

-and swing him aroung^*to break his necki i^ot even giving it a thoujht. , 

I woulc* thinii-that tnat's a pretty sick quality of a hunter-, but^mavbc 

, r ^ ' ^ *^ ^ 

most hunfers ^ee it dif fer.ently. I don't-- but I hiints. 

The writer herel Ih:? students see, cippro.iches his subject directly ..nd 
Simply, setting up a world-rthe world of hunting—and locating hitaself in it. o 
Then he*' narrates an incident, usin^ his own natural language— in fact, sounding 
very nsuch like the story-teller of- oral tradition^. He creates suspense, brings 
us to a climax, and leaves us with ,i question. "Is this 'really knowing'?" 1 
.:sk my students. And after speculating ^bout what it is a. writer such as this 
"really , knows," they begin to detect the alshonesty inherent in the cliche writ- 
ing they have fallen into. ^In this paper they see that a simple thought, the 
relation of a single experience, which makes no claim of solving Grand Quest^Lons, 
can convey more "knowing" thnn pretentious avowals nnd neat certainties. 

The hunting pape^^ is not without fl ws, cf course. Having^ reached his cli- 
m<x, the writer tries to depict his emotions, in two sentences of inner monologue 
("t/hy was I doin^ this? I didn't have to") which inadequately convey his . dilemma; , 
arid he su!nG up his "learning" with reference to "a pretty .'iick quality" without- 
dturther .introspection. In tracing his inner experience of coming to "re lly know 
the killer instinct, he thus short-cuts o ^dly, possibly because of his inadequate 
qonaand of vocab^l ry and certainly bee use he lacks famili rity with writing. - 



strateci^fi that^raicht help him. ^ H the clae.s sees thli problem, we talk :\bout.5it 
and analyzj* what tAe ess.;y needs to realize its potential. Sut if student^ 'iren't 
ready for- juch -analysts, thty o<3n jt least see that *in this paper there is no 
way ie^ can channe the nominal subject, Substitute words, or rearrange sentences 



without ctamj^e. ^ 



<5 



But' etuclonrs are likely to attribute th^ success of this paper to its ar~ 
resting .subject. They say, "BUt I don't know anything about hunting!" or "I've 
never killed an animal!" So,tto see that the subject dpes not matter, we play 
^another came, based on the cone^pt of Free Writing. Here I give theia'a sub- 
ject, Cbathangers'^, and ask thec^^o write freely for ten minufes without stop- ' 
ping to think. A.^^^ng the results Sire always a number of- interesting papj^rs, 
^free of pompous "meaning, " .showing' different minds at work— and atjplay/' - 
Here are three from one class: . ■ ' . ^ 

Coathangers? I just broke' one yecterday, and I was really mad that I - 
did it. I was rearranginnueome clothes in my. closet and pushed airainst 
my best hanger. Snap!. This wris'no ordinary hanger. It was jiot made of^ 
black bent wire like the ones holding up the resf of my'clothks In that 
closet. This was of " clear plastic , larg"er tlian^the rest , holciing up my ^ 
"dressy" winter cpat. ,1 tried to glue the snapped-off p|.ece onto the rest 
^of the hanger, but Elmer's Glue is not made to mend brpken coathangers ' 
made of clear plastic. • Frustration! The edges along the plas^V; were ' 
rou£;h, splintered. , More fragnwnts of plastic were splintering .'of f with my 
every attempt to glue it together. 'Forget it. Throw -the haflger out. li^ 
my coat site on the ordinary bl^ck bent wire, coathanger. /Tl^e kind of hang- 
er thjt I really like is sitting at home in my .bedroom closet. Received 
it as a -;i^t from my employer at the h6spit;ji: it is pink and .k^nd of puffy. 
It u^ed to bave a scent. , , ^ , 



What in the world can you write alpbut coat hanger(fe) 'for ten minutes? 
If the subject 'had been just hcmgers iind-not co it hajvgers therT^aybe, just 



ii*aybe, I could find something to say on the subject'. After all| what can 
you do with a t^athanger but hang a coat on jt? At least with other types 
of hangers you can ha g up a telouse, skirt, sweater, dress, or a pair of 
pants. You realize of course that ^he coat hanger doesn't have all these 
uses. Nope. All you can do with a coat ganger is put a co*»t on it and 
, . stick it in a closet*' I'm not saying th :t coat hangers are bad, or no 
good; after all, what do you think my coat ijs hanging on? Of course you 
couldn't hang your coat up- right unless' you h:::d a coat hanger. That is"^ 
why they are called coat hangers. People are always h-nging coats on thkn. 
You wouldn't call ^it ci coat hanger if its purpose ^rasn't to hang coats on, 
r.ow would you? Of course you wouldn't. So ndii do you see my point? No? 
V/ell, let me see what I •caa do about that. • Have you ever seen a skirt 
han^^er? You know, the kind with the clips so you won't wrinkle the skirt? 
Oh good. " „ . 



\ coat hcnger is a pretty ' interesting invention. Really, the persbn 
that invented, it rnust have been a re-^l tidy person. Just think, if, we 
didr- 't have coat hangers wj9 could throve our clothes on the floor and nobody 
would say word about' it. Your *^ents wouldn't yell at you for not hang?* 
iHo your cont u?, because you woulc 't have anything to hsyig it up with. 
-^^ Sor.e p'^ople are. coat hangers, or ac least, that's all they're good for. 

Did you*'ever lock y:ur keys in your car? V/ell, if you did you found 
.:inothor good use for a coat hanger. Yes, a cor.t h::nger is »ery good for 
getti^ng into your locked/ car. jj-^f'^^^^lly useful for someone else 
trying to .;et into your car. 

K Coat b^^ngers don't grow on trees, you know. They grow in -closets. Did 
you ever open your closet door and .et bombarded by hangers? But that only 
happens v/hen you're not looking for a hc-^nger. Bee -use when you're looking 
for oi4^, the only- one you can find is the one you bent out of shape trying 
to r,et your car unlocked. 

^ead aloud, these pa;ers reveal delightlully consistent voices, each expres- 
sinj a temperament rnd an outlook. Students cannot help hearing the restrained 
ruefulness of the first, the exasperated tone of the second (addressed jrtr to a. 
child?), nnd the ironic wit of ty:c third~a writer, by the way,- who naturally 
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para:rraphs his material. Re.idir.g the third' essay aloud, one is hard put not to 

Give a Groucho-llarx r^adins to the joke c.t the end -of the second p.^ragraph: 

-r"rt is equally-useful for someone else trying to'^jet into /tur car." Like 

all good story tellers, number 5 r^uttlcs off Ide.is About hi^ subject with a 

sense of tiiain^ and climax, marvelous^y tying his cliches together in the list 

sentence. The fact that these papers were written non-stop in ten minutes leads 

the class to see how the "writer unaware" taps n spring of naturalness not usu- 

ally dipped into by students given an outside writing assignment/ and are more : 

* . 

likely in the ful^ure to heed the textbook advice to write the first draft in 
burtts of activity of at least^^P^^ragraph length before stopping' to think.^ ' 

But why,^I ask^ay students, are they able to produce these individual voices 
in ten minutes, even though they have produced nothing but Engfish, Tangled 
■;/ebs, and Slev6.ted Thoughts in their outside writings? Some of their answers 
are revealing; "^/e knew it- wasn't important"; "There's no right way to talk 
.?bout coathangersl'i; "We could be ourselves because we weren't being marked." 
(The last comment tells me 3 lot: I had promised not to "correct" their free 
writings, or .-assign a grade; since, however, I do not grade regular assignments 
either, it was obvioucly the promise not to na r k up the papers that freed them 
from their fear of teacher's judgment.) These comments bout Free Writing, and 
the writings themselves, pointedly deuonstrate to me why assignments of 5ng- 
ll.-^h-class "topics" ancompanied by prescribed wayb of addressing them almost 
il .nys result in Theme Voices of the v^orst sorts. 

V/ith fi^ames, I can approach whatever points about good writing I want ray 
students to "real-ize." I have used my own experience with the writing of 
contest entries to motivate students to spot 'their owri wordiness, cliches, super- 
ficinlity, and lack of focus. I der:cribe to them the types of contests I "'^ 
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entered ten or fifteen years a^o: the naning contest, the slogan, the last line, 
the 25-worde-or-less st.itement, and so on. I tell them that the contestant has 
to in.^sine judges, inundated v/ith entries, reading the sane trite t^ioughts 
(perhaps Thene Voice of the Baloney Variety) over an 3 over. Having, by this 
tine, read several sets of their own indistinguishable efforts (and having heard 
the question "'.Vho wrote this? Describe th^ person" over and over), students can 
appreciate^ why judges throw out hundreds of entries for every fresh and arrestin-g 
one they set aside • 

f, 7 

Then we talk about judging standards by which entries that survive the first 
reaaing are sorted out. For this, v/e use students' own "entries*' in a contest^ 
I sot up7 as a v;riting assignment (e.g., "Describe your dorm room in one para- 
graph") apd we w-arrive at tentative standards: fresh thoughts, individual de- 
tail, projection of a persona. These are obviously related, too, to the Coat- 
hangers experience, -.nd this point, I also get students to recognize that 
t'i.ir assur.ptions about the oxpectatiohs of a Daistiicular judge or panel pfv 
^ judges is are important; the entry mu^st be slanted for its readejr (judge)^ 
Obviously a spoofing tione in an essay on patriotism, no matter how well- writ- 
ten, will not.indke points if the nponsor of the contest is the ^American 
Legion, though it might find an appreciative audience if written for Tfew 
Times wa;-;aaine . \nd a group- of writer- judges in Us. Bruton's clr.ss v/ill not be 
impressed-- an:^* longer— with Grand 'Jhoughts and B.ilon^y. 

Here is ^ paper describing a scone "in 100 words or less" which won handily 
when judged by the class. (The quality that made this piece stand out from/ all 
other entries was present, by the way, in this student's writing for the first 
tir*e; in her e.^.rliir papers she had been garrulous and unfocuaedj Notice the 
writer's control and expressivc^iess: 
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^^Looking out my kitchen window on this still, damp spring morning, I 
spied upon the sunrise walk of a mother partridge and her five babies, 
marching from the wood's edge in a strai :ht lin*' toward the open field 
behind our house. 

I had often heard the shrill chatter of the woodland family but was,- 
" unprepared bo see them e,^ergiug for their morning forage of inseacts and 
youna plant shoots. The ashy gray coat of the mother with he^brown and' 
black markings pro-'ided a perfect camouflage in the" dewy fog. As I raised 
my coffee cup to my lips, they disappe..red. 

O a 

Bxaaining how much is conveyed in a few words, students come to appreciate 
economy, allusr^veness, and understatement. Working with this passage, we ex* 
amine adjectives, nouns, and verbs for their contributions to the effect; move- - ' 
ment and image, students see,- are best conveyed by nouns, verbs, pd verbals 
and least by descriptive adjectives. Students also see how the. opening and closing 
n arrative details provi(^e a point of view and add- story interest ..^',^d we analyze 
the writer's perhaps unconscious exploitation of military images in "spied upon," 
"n^jrching," ""straight line," "morning for:ge," and "camouflage." Talking vrhout ^ 
how these words supply sharp images, unity, and coherence while allowing economy, 
students learn the valine of ^ metaphor. They » go back to their own entries more 
critic :al oX their own standards, and many produce fine revisions. 

The contest assignment tak^is atudents beyond the Free Writing assignment 
a.id the types of voices th t kind of writing produces, and it lets them experience 
the careful attention and critical choice necessary for writers to' produge natu- 
re l-somidinij voicea needed in most writing situations. Although they could toss 
off a treatment of Coathangers in ten minutes and be praised for the. results, the 
minds that produced the writings were, after all, skimming the surf ce of a sub- 
ject and finding only the most obvious connections; the interest lay in- the ways 
the connections w ^re made and in the fidelity of tone. Writing deliberately for 
an ^uUence— which the lOO-words-or-less assi^ment. asks the students to do- 
requires conscious manipulation of tone, discovery of a focus of interest, and 
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compression* Papers deliberately written take time, thought, planning, and 
much revision* * 

I have detr.iled only a few of the ^^arnes and exercises I use in my writing 

classes* A teac' r can easily find adaptable suggestions in composition texts 
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and professional Journals* The Games should not be haphazardly introduced, 
but planned in a sequence to meet the teacher's aims, perhaps coordinated with' 
the writing text used in class. Once an exercise is set up, the students' 
papers themselves berome the text for discussion* 

By the end of the semester, my students have a good sense of what their 
languages are and how they work. Whatever voices or selves they create in 
their writing—whether sweet, tough, or stuffy, to use Walker Gibson's terms for 
three current styles , or whether plciyful, ironic, earnest, urbane, or imper- 
"scnal-- students should be able to say they cf e ted these voices deliberately. 
And if they continue to write Baloney for another professor, at least they know 
they are doing it; they choose to do so. Their role-playings j they know, are 
their Ws-ays of affecting the reader's judgment, perception, emotions, or atti- 
tudes. 

Stuoents' acceptance of^ responsibility for their written expression comes, 
I find, in being put in touch with the linguistic sensibility they had as chil- 
dron toward the ord tradition, in w:iys I have talked about in this paper. 
Swimming s something you don't teach fish to do? you. put „then in water, where 
they do it. 
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